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contests where rapidity and tremendous momen-
tary exertion are required, we beat the English;
while at the mile, three miles, and other tests of
endurance rather than speed, they beat us.

Probably the most noticeable difference* be-
tween two such towns, the one in America, the
other in England, is the entire absence of for-
eigners in the latter. In the house I know best
at home, out of a staff of some ten or more people,
only one is an American, and he is the gardener,
and in all the fundamentals he is a gentleman if
there ever was one. The others are from Ire-
land, England, Sweden, and France; France, of
course, supplying the governess. But here in the
English town they are all English. In America
the rough work of the laborer is all done by the
foreigners, the servants are all foreigners, the
common schools are filled with foreigners, the
paupers are practically all foreigners. I have
lived in America in the South, and West, ancj.
East for many years, and I puzzle my brains, and
prod my memory, but I cannot recall that I have
ever come in contact with an American pauper,
though I know of course that there must be such.
This must account for the fact that pauperism
seems to be taken so much more for granted in
England than in America. On Saturday, April
the eleventh, 1908, there were nearly one hundred